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.. We shall never envy the honors, which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if 
we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardor to virtue and confidence to 
truth. ,; Dr. Johnson. 
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FOR THE POLTANTHOS. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 
No. III. 
THE OLD BRICK MEETING HOUSE IN BOSTON; 


Or which the annexed plate is an accurate representa- 
tion, was built by the First Church for a place of worship, 
1712; and was appropriated to religious use, the third of 
May, 1713. It stood on the plat of ground now occupied 
by the block of buildings denominated Cornhill-Square, and 
was taken down in the summer of 1808; the proprietors 
having erected a new and elegant meeting house in Summer- 
street. “ An historical Sketch of the First Church,” written 
by the reverend WrLi1am Emerson, their late deceased 
pastor, and published since his death, contains much curious 
and yaluable information of the early settlers of this town 
and the vicinity. | 

The only durable relic of the Old Brick is deposited in 
the First Church vestry. Itis a thick piece of slate stone, 
about two feet long, which was taken from under a window, 
in the second story, on the south side of the church. It 
contains in two lines the following record. 


BURND TO ASHES OCTOBr 3. 1711. 
REBUILDING June 25th 1712. 
July 20, 1713. 
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FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
——— 4 
THE MORAL CENSOR....No. X. 


To the Censor. 
SIR, 

Looxine over the last volume of the Asiatic Annual Reg- 
ister, printed in London, I observed an English version of a 
part of the celebrated poem Sukoontula. The Editor‘of that 
valuable work, should he ever have an opportunity to peruse 
this communication, will pardon my suggesting to him the 
propriety of mentioning the names of the publications from 


which his selections are made, that they may be distinguished - 


from his original correspondence. The piece now alluded 
to, was translated by an ingenious young gentleman of the 
Madras civil service, and afterwards versified by the person 
who now has the honour to address you. It made its first 
public appearance about the year 1802, and was fortunate e- 
nough to mect the approbation of the learned Orientalist, Dr. 
I. B. Gilchrist. 

I enclose a free blank-verse translation of another part of 
the same poem, by the same hands. If it be deemed worthy 
of a place in your Miscellany, I shall be gratified by its inser- 
tion. Your’s obediently, SADI. 


SUKOONTULA. 


By sacred zeal inspired, the reverend Kan, 
Intent to sojourn to a holy place, 
‘Yo Sukoontula spoke in soothing words, 

And cheered her heart with blandishments of love, 
And sweet assurance of a glad return, 

To the divine enchantress of the wood. 
Meanwhile, he said, “ Be happy and at ease, 

And unrepining, trust to Gotmee’s care, 

For she with guardian vigilance will heed 

To every want—anticipate each wish, 

And e’er thy lips reveal thy heart’s desire,. 
Surprize thee with the unexpected boon. 

If during my short absence, hither led 
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By want, or search for solitude and rest, 

Or other cause that pious souls inspires, 

A holy man of God should bend his way, 
With kind attention serve him. For, to age 
And purity of heart ’tis meet that youth 
Should render homage ; and in such disguise 
Are angels entertained by favored men, 
Unconscious of the guest’s sublime degree.” 


. Thus, in parental language, did the sage 

The blest consoler of the world console, 

And soothed the heart of her, whose charms inflamed 
All other hearts; and left this flower of flowers 

To blush amidst the wood’s umbrageous gloom, 

And breathe its fragrance on the enamored breeze, 
That kissed the dew-drops from its blooming breast. 


When Sukoontula’s puberty of age, 
Her ripened beauties to the world announced, 
Rich and luxuriant on the ravished eye, 
Beamed in full radiance every perfect charm 
Of womanhood : and graceful levity 
Of sprightly youth, by modesty restrained 
To captivating gaiety of thought and deed, 
Gave powers unknown before to mighty Love ; 
In Beauty’s magazine the god ne’er found 
Such arms for conquest :—Birds and beasts 
That once upon the matchless virgin gaz’d, 
Were, as by magic, spell-bound to the wood, 
Nor e’er could rangé again beyond its verge, 
And in delightful slavery blest her sway. 


She, to divert her mind from tender cares, 
And cheer the lingering hours of dull delay 
While Kan continued absent, from her hand 
Allured the antelopes to take their food, 

And mingling grain with water, found a bliss 
Till then unfelt, when the familiar deer 
Yorgot his native wildness, and received 
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With joy the feast she kindly had prepared. 

The springing trees her daily bounty knew, 

And on their roots and infant boughs she poured 
Refreshing moisture from her cups, and bade 
The cherished nurselings wave in verdant pride 
Luxuriant branches on their vigorous trunks, 
And add their leafy honors to the grove. 


For her, good Gotmee exercised all care, 
And gloried, while a mother’s love she felt 
For Sukoontula, she could claim the right 
To be her slave—by her unbiassed will 
And gratified desire, the humble slave 


-Of the bright sovereign o’er all human hea rts, 


Who held a throne in every mortal’s breast. 


This matchless maid, advancing to her prime, 
Grew gaily wanton, and new sports beguiled 
The hours of life with varied joys away. 
Her bright companions, fair beyond the rest 
Of all creation, in her friendship tound 
Delight ineffable. Yet, superior, she 
Shone like the Moon which seems to lend the beams 
That give their lustre to the grateful Stars. 
But oft with cunning wiles, or dubious words, 
Or signs mysterious, penetrating looks 
Of ill portentous, she would chill their souls 
With horror—or, in jest, perplex their minds, 
With gloomy presages and restless cares ;— 
And oft, in moments when Caprice usurped 
A transient reign, while sober Reason smiled 
Assent indulgent, like a kind old man, 
Who laughs at vagaries of saucy boys, 
That play the master o’er his hoary head,— 
She, with affected anger knit her brows, 
And feigning rage would vent her wrath, in words 
Of evil import, and abusive names. 
Again, with smiles she cheered the tender pair, 
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And filled their bosoms with delicious joy — 
Then, as her humor changed, the fairy scene 

Of pleasure vanished—A new and different way 
Each moment she employed to gain the heart, 
As Fancy unconfined the means supplied ; 

And still successful, she could never fail.—~ 
Although her form was like the final day, 
Sublimely terrible—for when her rising breasts, 
The passions, laboring in her mind, revealed, 
Then dire forebodings of approaching doom, 

Of sad calamities and instant death, 

Appaled the souls of men! yet, round that form, 
Such native grace, like rosy garlands hung,— 
Such nice proportion in each limb, expressed 
The workmanship divine, that rapture seized 
On every sense, and fired each heart with love ! 


She gave alternate joy and pain to all,— 
Divine Inconstant! Yet her charms ne’er changed, 
Like a fixed sun her genial rays bestowed, 
On Beauty’s garden a perennial spring ! 
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A COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
BY Y. LATHROP, JUN. A. M. 


eR 


LECTURE THE SIXTH. 


Pneumatics. 
In our lecture on hydrostatics, we treated of the laws of 
fluids in general, but particularly of the grosser kinds, which 
are the peculiar objects of that science. The nature and 
properties of air, its motions and aoaeea shall now employ 
eur consideration. 
Elastic vapors or fluids, are such as may be compressed 
mechanically into a less space than they naturally occupy, 
end resume their former state, when the force by which they 
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are compressed is removed. Fluids of this description, are 
atmospherical air, and all gaseous aerial vapors, raised by 
means of heat, from any bodies whatever. Of these, some 
remain elastic, only while they are under the influence of a 
considerable degree of heat applied to them, or, the substan. 
ces from which they are produced; while others continue 
so in every degree of cold to which they can be exposed. 
The atmosphere, or gaseous fluid in which we exist, isa 
heterogeneous mass, which every where encompasses the 
globe, revolves with it in its diurnal revolution, and attends 
it on its annual journey round the sun. That it is a material 
substance, appears from its excluding other bodies from the 
place which it occupies. Its fluidity needs no proof; the 
ease with which the lightest substance moves in it, is obvious 
to our senses. We are unconscious of its weight, while we 
glide through its visible depths ; for, even when we are el- 
evated on the highest part of the world, we are 45 miles at 
least, below the surface of an aerial ocean. We see birds 
floating in liquid regions far over our heads.—We behold 
dense and turbid vapors rising in majestic columns, or spread- 
ing their wide wings across the apparent void above us, veil- 
ing from our eyes the cheering rays of the sun, and involving 
the earth in gloomy shades. Why these sprightly inhabit- 
ants of air; why these slowly sailing clouds, and why the 
sublime production of human ingenuity, the balloon, are sup- 
ported in the vast expanse, and are able to move, in all direc- 
tions, suspended in the viewless atmosphere, are problems 
that are easily resolved by philosophy. The air is as much 
a material fluid as water; although their densities are very 
different. The atmosphere, is no longer considered as 2 
simple element; it is known to be composed of gases, and 
that those gases are produced by a heterogencous collection 
raised from all material substances on the surface of the earth, 
and even from its deep caverns and dark recesses, by efflu- 
via, exhalations, and the many operations and modifications 
of heat and other powerful agents of nature; so that it may 
be considered as a chaos of volatile particles, confusedly mix- 
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ed together, and spontancously undergoing a variety of chem- 
ical changes and decompositions. The nature of a fluid so 
important, claims the serious attention of every rational be- 
ing. On its salubrity depends our health and comfort; its 
universal influence on the general course of nature is ex- 
ceeded by no other substances ; life itself is dependent on it ; 
and without it, every other part of our system would be use- 
less. In this fluid we are immersed as soon as we are born; 
and although its weight and pressure on our bodies, can only 
be made apparent by its partial abstraction, we move in it, as 
fishes do in the sea; we flourish in it as in our proper ele- 
ment; and when we can no longer inhale its vital principle, 
we die. Experiments might here be made to show how an- 
imals, deprived of air, soon fall into convulsions and expire. 
But I shall spare your feelings and my own, the torture of 
witnessing the excruciating agonies of a creature sacrificed 
to satisfy an idle curiosity. We shall show what will be suf- 
ficient for our purpose, that flame cannot be supported with- 
out air; and we all know, that there is no power of respira- 
tion, when a candle will not burn. A constant supply of 
fresh air, is also necessary for the support of flame, and ani- 
mal existence. Air, once passed through the lungs, loses 
much of its vital property, and becomes totally deprived of 
it by being breathed over a few times in a confined place. 
Flame, also absorbs its oxygen and leaves a residuum of nox- 
lous gas, in which no animal can exist for a moment. It is 
found in a diving bell, that a gallon of air is fit for a man to 
breathe in during the short space of a minute only. Our frames 
through life are continually affected by the varieties of the 
atmosphere, in temperature and weight; for we are always 
under the cheering influence of hope, or chilled by fearful ap- 
prehensions, as we enjoy or suffer the vicissitudes of which 
it is susceptible. It insinuates itself into all the vacuities of 
our bodies, and is the spring of almost every mutation of 
things that take place below. Without it, none of the ope- 
rations in the physical world could be performed. Its chem- 
‘cal properties, are indispensable in the support of the ani- 
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mal economy ; its mechanical’ ones are made to answer ma- 
ny pleasing and important purposes of life. We employ the 
atmosphere in giving motion and direction to ships. It is 
made to impel the sail of the useful mill, that supplies us with 
the wholesome material of our daily bread, and of the stately 
vessel that carries the power and wealth of nations from one 
extremity of the world to another. It bears friend from 
friend, in pursuit of the objects of industry or ambition ; and 
afterwards kindly relieves the pangs of separation, by becom- 
ing the beneficent medium of epistolary correspendence ; 

“ Speeds the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 

“ And wafts a sigh from Indus to the pole.” 

It is almost impossible to think with indifference of the 
wonderful effects produced by this invisible agent; nor can 
we be less insensible to the pleasures, that are to be derived 
from a knowledge of their causes. Soon after the discovery 
that was made by the means of the Torrecellian tube, that 
air is 2 gravitating substance, philosophers commenced their 
attempts to ascertain the height of the atmosphere. It be- 
came known that a column of air, whose base is a square 
inch, weighs fifteen pounds; and the proportion which air 
bears to mercury was found to be | to 800 ;—from these pre- 
mises, it follows, that if the atmosphere were of an uniform 
density, and the weight of such a column of atmosphere were 
sufficient to raise a column of mercury to the height of 30 
mches, the height of the aerial column would consequently be 
a little nrore than five miles. But it was never supposed that 
this calculation could be just—for as the air is an elastic fluid; 


the upper parts must expand to an immense bulk, and there- . 


fore render the calculation exceedingly erroneous. The 
lower parts of the atmosphere, being compressed by the whole 
weight of its superincumbent mass, must of course be the 
densest ; and that density must in a certain geometrical pro- 
portion decrease, until, at the higher aerial regions, the air is 
rarified and expanded into infinity. Whether this opinion be 
strictly philosophical will admit of some doubt. All the phe- 
nomena which were formerly accounted for on the fuga vacui, 
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or dread of a vacuum in Nature, are now known to be caused 
by the pressure of the atmosphere. We shall, in its proper 
place, introduce a passage from the works of one of the most 
eminent of British prelates, on the subject of a termination or 
limit to the earth’s atmosphere. But, as far as the height of 
it, for any useful philosophical purposes, is to be regarded, I 
believe we may proceed on the safe and certain principles of 
mathematical calculation. It is now easy also, from a scries 
of barometrical observations, and determining the density of 
the atmosphere at different stations, to ascertain its absoiute 
height, or its rarity at any assignable elevation. Calculations 
accordingly have been made upon this plan ; but, it having 
been found that the barometrical observations, by no means cor- 
respond with the density, which, by other experiments the air 
ought to have had, it was suspected that the higher atmospheric- 
al regions were not subject to the same laws as the lower ones. 
Philosophers, therefore, had recourse to another method for 
determining the altitude of the atmosphere, by a calculation 
of the height from which the sun is refracted, so as to become 
visible to us, before he really is above the horizon. By this 
method it was found that the atmosphere at the height of 45 
or 50 miles, had no power of refraction ; and consequently, 
beyond that, it was supposed there was a mere vacuum, or a 
degree of rarity so near it, as not to be regarded. Air con- 
fined in vessels of the most transparent nature is invisible, 
and cannot be distinguished from the glass in which it is con- 
tained. It owes this property to the ready passage it affords 
to the rays of light, which, in passing through it, are refract- 
ed without being reflected ; and therefore are destitute of 
color. The azure tint of the sky, which we view in a clear 
day, is caused by the vapors which float, or are always mix- 
ed in the air, and reflect the blue rays of light more copious- 
ly than any other. From the very accurate observations of 
Saussure, it seems that the color of the sky assumes a deep- 
er shade, in proportion to the elevation of the place from 
which it is observed. Consequently, at a certain height, the 


sky will appear black, or in other words, the air will be se 
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rare as to refract no rays of light at all. To the density of 
the atmosphere we are indebted for all the beautiful appear- 
ances of nature; for all that luxuriance of coloring with 
which creation is adorned. The sun himself would dwindle 
to a luminous speck, were there no medium to diffuse his 


_rays, and disperse their warmth and lustre over the world. 


But were the order of things so changed, that men could sub- 
sist without breathing, and live after the whole body of the 
atmosphere were removed, then, the heavens would always 
have by day the same appearance as by night. The stars 
would be continually exhibited as lucid spots in the firma- 
ment. ‘The abyss of vacuity would indeed be enlightened 


by the sun in the part through which he should move during, 


his diurnal revolution ; but, should the spectator turn his 
back to the luminary, he would instantly be involved in the 
profoundest shades of night. ‘The mild beams of the rising 
and setting sun, which are now so delightful to the eyes, would 
be exchanged for more than the meridian intenseness of his 
present solstitial light and heat. His presense would give 
but partial and painful radiance ; and his absence leave the 
universe in chaotic darkness. How dismal, how distressing 
would be the change !—Contrast it with the animated picture 
of morning and evening as drawn by the divine Poet of the 
seasons, and an idea may be formed of dreariness and gloom, 
of intensity of heat, and of unprofitable blaze, which I have 
no language to describe. 


“ Emerging from the eastern wave, 

Observant of approaching day, 3 

The meek eyed morn appears, mother of dews, 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east ; 

Till far o’er ether speeds the widening glow ; 
And, from before the /ustre of her face, 

White, break the clouds away. With gquickened step, 
Brown night retires : young day pours in apace 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 

The dripping rock, the mountain’s misty top, 

Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn,” 
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And, instead of an orb of fire, being suddenly extinguished 
in a Cimmerian gulf ;— 

« Low walks the sun,—and broadens by degrees, 
Just o’er the verge of day. The shifting clouds 
Assembled gay, a richtfy-gongeous train, 

In all their pomp attend his setting throne. 

Air, earth and ocean smile. And now, 

As if his weary chariot sought the bowers 

Of Ampbitritz, and her tending nymphs, 

(So Grecian fable sung) he dips his orb ; 

Now half immersed; and now a golden curve, 
Gives one bright glance=then total disappears.” 

Considering the extreme rarity of the atmosphere at 45 or 
50 miles from the earth’s surface, it seems surprising, that 
some meteors should be inflamed at such great heights as 
those in which they have been observed. Qne of these was 
seen by Dr. Halley in the month of March, 1719 ; the alti- 
tude of which he computed at between 69 and 731 English 
miles ; its diameter 2800 yards, and its velocity about 350 
miles in a minute. Others have been observed of still great- 
er velocity and altitude; particularly one in August, 1783, 
whose distance from the earth was not less than 90 miles. 
From analogy of reasoning, it seems probable that these ele- 
vated meteors are not essentially different from those which 
are visible in the lower parts of the air; that at the great 
height in which they move, the atmosphere ought not to have 
density sufficient to support flame, or to propagate sound. 
The meteor of 1719 exploded with a noise that was heard all 
over the island of Great-Britain, causing a violent concussion 
of the atmosphere, and seeming to shake the earth itself; 
and yet in the regions, where this meteor moved, the air 
ought to have been 300,000 times rarer than the air we 
breathe, and 1000 times more so, than the vacuum made by 
agood air pump.* It appears therefore that the absolute 
height of the atmosphere is not yet determined. The begin- 
ning and end of twilight indeed shew that the height, at which 
the atmosphere begins to refract the sun’s rays, is about 45 


“See Dr. Silliman on Meteors and Meteoric Stones, 
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or 50 English miles ; but this may be merely the altitude to 
which the aqueous vapors are carried; for it cannot be 
deemed an unreasonable supposition, that light is refracted 
only by means of an aqueous vapor contained in the atmo- 
sphere ; and when this ceases, it is still capable of supporting 
the electric fire in strength and brightness sufficient to enable 
it to perform all its nececessary agencies in the system of 
nature. ‘That the atmosphere does extend much beyond the 
limits indicated by the crepuculum or twilight, is evident 

rom the meteors already mentioned; for these were un- 
doubtedly carried along with the atmosphere; otherwise, 
that of 1783, which was seen above a minute, must have been 
left 1000 miles to the westward, by the earth flying out be- 
low it in its annual course round the sun. The late venera- 
ble Bishop Horsley’s thoughts on the nature and extent of 
planetary atmospheres, are ingenious, and philosophical.— 
They are the sentiments of a liberal and highly cultivated 
mind, and worthy of our attentive consideration, as delivered 
by a prelate of the most respectable authority in the schools 
of both human and divine science. I know not, he observes, 
for what reason our mathematicians have been afraid to ad- 
mit the infinitude of the atmosphere of the earth ; whether 
they thought that it would bear hard on the Newtonian doc- 
trine of a void; or that it implied the infinitude of matter. 
But neither the one nor the other of these consequences is to 
be apprehended ; for neither the phenomena of nature, nor 
the principles of the Newtonian Philosophy, require that there 
should be any where a great chasm in the universe, or that 
the whole material world should be circumscribed by any 
finite space. A large portion of pore, or interspersed vacui- 
ty, is sufficient for all purposes. Nor does an absolute infini- 
ty of matter follow from the hypothesis of an infinite number 
of finite masses, which is all that is implied in the notion of a 
rare elastic fluid, diffused through infinite space. If the at- 
mosphere of the earth reach to infinite heights with a finite 
density, the atmospheres of Jupiter and every other planet 
will reach also to infinite heights above the planet’s surface 
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with a finite density. The atmosphere of every planet, there- 
fore, will reach to the surface of every other planet, and to 
the surface of the sun ; and the atmosphere of the sun to the 
surface of them all. All these atmospheres will mingle and 
form a common atmosphere of the whole system. This com- 
mon atmosphere of the system will be infinitely diffused, 
since the particular atmospheres that compose it are so. It 
will reach therefore to every fixed star; and for the same 
reason that of every fixed star, will reach to the central body 
of our system, and of every other system; the atmosphere 
of all the systems will mix ; the universe will have one com- 
mon atmosphere, a subtile elastic fluid, which pervades infinite 
space ; and being condensed near the surface of every larger 
mass of matter, by the gravitation towards that mass, forms 
its own peculiar atmosphere. There are, indeed no data, 
continues the learned Bishop, from which any great height of 
the earth’s atmosphere can be indubitably concluded in the 
way of experiment ; but I do contend, that there are no data 
from which the supposition of its infinite height, can in the 
same way be disproved ; and this may justly be held more 
probable than the contrary, as being the consequence of a 
theory, which has never yet, in any instance, proved falla- 
cious. 

It is more properly the business of the Chemist, than of the 
experimental philosopher, to analyze the atmosphere, and 
describe its constituent gases. But the ingenuity and accu- 
racy of modern chemistry affords so plain, concise, and curi- 
ous an examination of them, that I cannot suppress my in- 
clination to conclude the theoretic part of my lecture, with an 
account of the ingredients which compose the air we breathe, 
and in which such an endless variety of materials are com- 
bined for the support of the animal and vegetable departments 
ofnature. It has been observed before, that the atmosphere 
is not a hemogeneous fluid. The simple elements which the 
ancients supposed entered into the composition of all things, 
are now known to be compound substances. Air, which bore 
the first place in the short, and imperfect catalogue, and by 
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which they meant the invisible element of life, and which we 
have just considered as the atmosphere, has been demon. 
strated by Lavoisier and other chemists, to consist of two 
elastic aeriform bodies, possessing very different qualities ; 
one of which is capable of supporting combustion and animal 
life, called oxygen gas ; the other is destructive to animals, 
and extinguishes fire, called nitrogen gas. The atmosphere 
contains also, some other gaseous fluids, or bodies which may 
be dissolved or suspended in it; but in small proportional 
quantities. Late experiments seem to prove that a minute 
quantity of carbonic acid is contained in the air; water is 
likewise always found in the atmosphere. The mechanical 
properties of the air, are the objects of consideration in Pneu- 
matics, Philosophy can boast of no invention more valuable 
than the air pump, which even in its most imperfect state, 
was the occasion of many important discoveries. These have 
multiplied, improved, and enlarged to a degree, which stamp 
the importance of the instrument, as equal to any with which 
science has been assisted in her explication of the phenomena 
of Nature. Othoe Guericke, an ingenious and acute philoso- 
pher, invented the air pump at Magdeburg, of which city he 
was a magistrate, inthe year 1645; and in 1672, he publish- 
ed an excellent account of his own experiments in pneumat- 
ics. The improvements which were afterwards made by 
Hooke, the celebrated rival of Newton, rendered the machine 
much more useful than it was in the hands of its inventor; 
but the illustrious Boyle, whoturned into demonstration what- 
ever he touched, applied to it so many important purposes; 
opened such a rich mine of natural knowledge ; and so near- 
ly perfected the awkward and unwieldy apparatus of the 
learned German, that by common consent, the vacuum made 


by the air pump, has received the distinguishing name of 


Boylean, and, retains it to the present day.* 


*For an accurate description of the Air Pump, fountains, and other 
Pneumatic instruments, see Adams’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy, or 
¥utton’s Mathematical and Philosophical Dictionary. 
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Many proofs of the air’s elasticity may be given. I shall 
at present content myself with an experiment which shews 
the power with which a quantity of air will act on water, when 
the superincumbent atmosphere is removed.—(Fountain)— 
In this case, before the air was exhausted from the receiver, 
the water remained in the fountain at rest—But as soon as 
the receiver was in any degree exhausted, the air in the foun- 
tain expanded and forced the water up through the pipe in a 
fine jet—and this action continued until the water was left 
below the pipe, so as to permit the rarified air to pass out, or 
the equilibrium was restored by the admission of fresh sup- 
plies of air from without. 

I shall here take notice of that Parvum Nature Miracalum 
(as Robault calls it) or litthe Miracle of Nature; I mean the 
Lachryma of Prussia or Holland, sometimes called Prince 
Rupert’s Drop, and in common, the Glass Tear. The man- 
ner of making it is thus: Witha tube they take up a little of 
the melted matter of glass, and let it drop thus red hot into a 
pail of water, by which means it receives its form, and is solid 
throughout, except that now and then a few air-bubbles may 
appear therein. 

This is the Vodus Philosophorum, or that which gives Phi- 
losophers the greatest difficulty and anxiety to account for its 
peculiar property, which is, that the biggest part, or head of 
the tear, will sustain the stroke of an hammer without break- 
ing, but if the little end or tail be broken, the whole tear will 
Hy into dust at once, with the greatest, violence, and cause 
considerable pain to the fingers which break it. 

Some suppose this effect of the tear is produced by a fine 
air, which being pent up in the body of the tear, and suddenly 
passing into the open pores of the broken tail, runs rapidly in- 
to a thousand small cells, which grow narrower from the mid- 
dle towards the extremities, which the irruption of the air 
drives asunder violently by the efficacy of its spring and ac- 
celerated motion. See Regnault’s Phil. Convers. vol. I. 
Conv. 24, 


Dr. Clarke’s opinion is, that glass being a springy sub- 
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stance, it is probable the glass drop is broke, much after the 
same manner as a steel bow sometimes bursts in pieces, 
when it is loosened on a sudden, viz. by the too great celerity 
and force of that motion, which arises from the mutual attrac- 
tion of its parts. For its parts from the centre to the circum- 
ference seem to be like so many bows bent. And thence 
perhaps it is, that after it is burst to pieces, its fissures are 
disposed like so many radii drawn from the axis to the super- 
ficics, as Mr. Hooke observed ina glass drop covered over 
with glue. 

‘That the atmosphere has weight, and pressure, in com- 
mon with other masses of matter, is evident ; and this princi- 
ple has received the assent of philosophers, both ancient and 
modern. But the proof and demonstration of it were reserv- 
ed for Gallilco and Torrecelius. They not only ascertained 
the facts, but calculated the amount of its gravity and com- 
pression. The pressure of the atmosphere sustains a column 
of quicksilver in the tube of the barometer, of about 30 inches 
in height ; it therefore follows, that the whole pressure of the 
atmosphere is equal to the weight of a column of quicksilver 
ef an equal base, and 30 iaches high. And because a cubical 
inch of quicksilver, is found to weigh nearly half a pound av- 
oirdupois, therefore, the whole 30 inches, or weight of the 
atmosphere on every square inch of surface, is equal to fil- 
teen pounds. Following the same mode of calculation, Mr. 
Cotes computed that the pressure of this ambient fluid on the 
whole surface of the earth, is equivalent to that of a globe of 
lead 60 miles in diameter. The surface of a man of the 
common size is about 14 square feet; and as a square foot 
contains 144 square inches, the pressure must be 2160 pounds 
on every square foot; consequently, the weight of the at- 
mosphere, sustained by men in general, is the enormous load 
of 50,240 pounds troy, or 11 tons 218 pounds. Vast as this 
pressure is, the removal of it would produce immediate death. 
The softest notes of music travel through it without difficul- 
ty ; and the finest essences of the most delicate flowers, press 
its parts aside and greet their appropriate sense with piquan- 
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cy of flavor increased by its density. The weight of the at- 
mosphere, is so great, as to compress water—a fluid, whose 
compressibility was denied, until Canton, by a conclusive ex- 
periment, established the fact, and confuted the Florentine 
academicians, who made a famous experiment, which seem- 
ed to prove that no force whatever could compress water in- 
to less bulk ; and on violent power being applied, it actually 
made its way through the pores of a globe of gold. Our 
bodies are surprizingly affected by the changes which are 
continually occuring in the weight and density of the atmo- 
sphere. The barometer varies at times from 28 to 30 inches ; 
this difference in its range, amounts to about a ton and a half 
of weight on the whole body of a man, which he sustains at 
one time more than another. By this enormous pressure, we 
should be crushed in a moment, were not our bodies filled 
with air, or some other elastic fluid to- counterbalance this 
weight of the atmosphere. And this counterbalance, what- 
ever it may be is so nicely adjusted, that the least diminution 
of it, or any extraordinary accession of its external load, is 
sufficient to affect a corresponding alteration in the animal 
system. We are, in fact, barometers of the nicest sensibility. 
When the weight ef the atmosphere is greatest and the 
weather is fine, we feel ourselves braced, and uncommonly 
alert—on the contrary, when the atmosphere is thin, and its 
density decreased, we feel inactive and listless—the weather 
is then gloomy, and we sympathise with it in most melan- 
_choly humour. The simple experiment of the bladder tied over 
the exhausted receiver, called the pneumatic cannon, shews 
the pressure and weight of the atmosphere, in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. The weight of the air crushes the unsupport- 
ed surface which was stretched over the orifice of the glass 
with a force equal to a column of the atmosphere, whose base 
was of the same dimensions as the surface of the substance 
exposed to its pressure—15 pounds for every square inch. 
The experiment is attended by a considerable noise, occa- 
sioned by the quantity and velocity with which the air enters 
the vacuum. It is calculated that the air enters a vacuum 
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with a velocity that would carry it through 1300 feet in a 
second of time. To the weight and pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, we are indebted for many useful and valuable hydrau- 
lic machines.“ Pumps of the common construction, particu. 
larly deserve our notice, since the application of the principle 
on which they are constructed, has completely confuted the 
erroneous doctrine of nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum, to 
which many of her most important phenomena were referred 
as a philosophical cause. Had this doctrine been true, water 
would have followed a piston, ad infinitum ; as far as a vacu- 
um could be extended. Experience has taught us, that water 
will not ascend in a tube, higher than 30 feet—no higher 
than it can be supported by a column of air of equal base, 
reaching to the top of the atmosphere.. Owing to various 
circumstances, of mechanism, friction, accidental density of 
the atmosphere, and other reasons, we may think ourselves 
fortunate if a pump will deliver water freely, which is raised 
to the height of 28 feet. The flow of the syphon, a most use- 
ful instrument, is occasioned by atmospheric pressure. Ifa 
syphon, whose legs are equal, be filled with water, the fluid 
will remain in equilibrio—the pressure of the air on the 
water in which one leg is immersed, being exactly balanced 
or counteracted by the atmospheric pressure on the water in 
the lower part of the other leg. But for mechanical pur- 
poses, the discharging leg is made, in gencral longer than 
the one immersed in the fluid tobe decanted. A vacuum is 
made by extracting the air at the longer leg—the pressure 
of the atmosphere immediately acts on the fluid, a part of 
which ascends, fills the syphon, and then, the greater weight 
of the fluid in the longer leg, causes it to-descend, or over- 
come the equipoise which would have existed had the legs 
been equal, and the whole quantity of the liquor in the vessel, 
will continue to flow, until it be emptied, or the surface get 
lower than the shorter leg of the syphon. An ingenious au- 
thor in his essay on fluids compares this flux of the liquor, in 
a syphon, to drawing a thread through a tube ;—when one 
end is drawn out, the rest of the clue follows. The fluid: 
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undoubtedly becomes like athread ; and will flow so long as 
its continuity is unbroken and the atmospheric pressure un- 
diminished. By the pressure of the atmosphere, water is 
forced to enter pipes and thereby carried to any conduit, 
house or other place, below the horizontal Jevel of the reser- 
yoir or fountain, however great the distance may be, or the 
inequality of the ground over which it is conveyed ; provid- 
ed none of the eminences exceed the altitude of the fountain 
head. [ Remainder in next number. | 
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LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 


— — ¢ Care 


LETTER XVIII. 


VuLcAN, the only legitimate offspring of Jupiter and Juno, 
was born so deformed, that, enraged at his ugliness, his father 
cast him down from heaven. The celestial abortion was 
tossed a whole day on the waves of the aerial ocean ; falling 
from whirlwind to whirlwind, he reached at night the isle of 
Lemnos, the inhabitants of which received him very hu- 
manely. The poor infant had broken one of his thighs, but 
the sea-nymphbs took care of him, and tenderly educated him, 
though he remained lame ever after his fall. 

Nature, who had refused him exterior graces, was prodi- 
gal to him of the gifts of genius. From his earliest youth he 
established immense forges in the mountains of Lemnos. It 
was there that for the first time gold, irom, and brass, were 
polished into beauty. He rapidly constructed new work 
shops in the caverns of Mount Etna; and he labored there 
incessantly with his black Cyclops. The principal of these 
gentlemen were Brontes, Steropes, Pyracmon, and Polyphe- 
inus. These giants, sons of Heaven and Earth, had but one 
eye in the middle of their foreheads. Their nervous arms 
raised, without ceasing, ponderous hammers; Etna resound- 
ed with their reiterated blows, and vomited from her vast 
chimnies a black and burning smoke. At length the son of 
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Jupiter reached the honor of forging his father’s bolts, and it 
is asserted that this gloomy cavern is still the store house of 
thunder. 

How often have I rendered thanks to Vulcan, my sweet 
Emilia, when your heart refused to listen to the sighing of 
mine !—a flash of lightning has rendered you timid and ten- 
der at the same moment; you have turned your imploring 
€yes on me, while pressing my hand ; your love has grown 
with danger. While a thunder-storm thus brightens your 
eyes, I would not change my fate with that of the god who 
produces it; but hardly has Zephyr chased away the clouds, 
than my happiness vanishes quicker than the lightning which 
produced it. 

The talents of Vulcan were already celebrated, when the 
Titans undertook to scale the heavens. Jupiter, abandoned 
by all the gods, had then recourse to hisson. Forgetting the 
disobliging manner in which his father had dismissed him 
from Olympus, Vulcan forged the thunderbolts, and the Ti- 
tans were destroyed: in acknowledgement of his important 
service, Jupiter received Vulcan at his court, and reinstated 
him in all his rights. 

The lame god, willing to revenge himself upon Juno for 
having brought him into the celestial world with so ugly an 
exterior, presented her with a golden throne, upon which, the 
goddess once seated, could not rise again. She complained 
badly of this unjust vengeance, exclaiming, “ You are ugly, 
and [ am your mother—-I bear the shame of that misfortune ; 
but for why ‘—if you are thus afflicted, is not your father as 
much to blame as myseif ?” 

Struck with the truth of this remonstrance, Vulcan deliv- 
ered Juno, and went to seek Jupiter, of whom he demanded 
Minerva in marriage. The sovereign of gods and men call- 
ed Minerva, and presented to her this presumptive heir— 
“ Goddess,” he said, “ it is time to submit to the laws of Hy- 
men; it is time, in fine, to give heirs to Wisdom. This is 
my son; you already know his works and his genius; yield 

to his wishes ; unite the arts with philosophy.” 
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At sight of her intended, Minerva, who had hitherto sworn 
to preserve her virginity, felt more disposed than ever to 
keep her promise ; she recalled to Jupiter the irrevocable 
oath which he had given her of never bestowing her hand in 
marriage. Jupiter’s reply was as follows :-— 

«© ¥ have sworn by Styx, not to force you to form an irre- 
yocable engagement ; but I may not answer for events. I 
know very well that a young virgin who feels her heart re- 
lenting, would sometimes have no objection to be forced to 
vive her hand to her vanquisher.—The occasion may now 
present itself ; you, my son, may attack ; you, my daughter, 
may resist; thus I proclaim open war between you.” 

Eager to triumph over Minerva, Vulcan, in place of at- 
tempting to interest her, acted like a vulgar blacksmith ; the 
eoddess defended herself most courageously ; but the fruit 
of this unprofitable love was Erisichthanus, who being born 
with the lower extremities like the train of a serpent, invent- 
ed that species of carriage which 1s called a car. 

To indemnify his son for the disgrace of his passion, Jupi- 
ter raised him to the summit of honor, and made him god of 
fire. Several temples were then erected to him, in which he 
is represented supported upon an anvil, with Jupiter’s eagle 
at his feet bearing the thunder. 

The most famous of these temples was raised on the top 
of Mount Etna; in order to approach it, it was necessary to 
be chaste and pure. Dogs guarded the sanctuary, who, by 
a miraculous instinct, caressed true worthies, and devoured 
hypocrites ! 

If these faithful guardians still watched at the gates of tem- 
ples, after over-long pilgrimages, over-long processions, how 
many devout personages would be the prey of their jaws! 

Solemn feasts were in process of time instituted in memo- 
ry of Vulcan; the Athenians celebrated these with much 
pomp; they established courses, called Lampodophoses, and 
offered rewards to the conquerors; the competitors bore 

lighted torches; he who suffered his light to go out before 
he reached the goal, ceded it to his rival, and retired. 
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The worship of Vulcan extended over all the earth, and 
master-pieces of art multiplied under his hands. Vanity, 
and a passion for the fine arts, in fine, emancipated him from 
the inquietude of a more tender sentiment; he promised 
himself eternal freedom, but Venus appeared, and his reso- 
lution vanished. Such Emilia, is the fate of men and of gods; 
and such, perhaps, is yours.—Adieu. 


LETTER XIX. 


Alarmed at the favorable sentiment of Jupiter for Vulcan, 
Mars sought to gain by address the heart of her whom he 
could not obtain by influence. Persuaded that vanity is often 
the surest road to a woman’s heart, and that notoriety always 
flatters vanity, he presented himself to Venus in the formidable 
apparel of his awful power. He came seated in a brazen car, 
drawn by thundering chargers, their manes widely scattered, 
their eyes blazing, their mouths foaming blood, their nostrils 
breathing vengeance ; such coursers deservedly bore the 
names of Terror and Fear; in front of the car was seated 
Bellona, darting furious looks through the thick masses of 
her fiery hair; with one hand she held the reins, with the 
other a whip died in gore. Mars himself, his brows covered 
with a golden helmet surmounted by lofty plumes, supported 
his colossal frame upon a lance ; his nervous limbs were in- 
vested by armor of sparkling steel; his left arm resting on 
the hilt of a sword, brandished a huge buckler. Impatience 
and rage were by turns painted on his rude and war-marked 
visage, deepening the frown of his swarthy brows. Discord 
and Fury, with eyes of fire and livid cheeks, armed with a 
poignard and a flaming torch, accompanied the car, dragging 
after them in chains, Innocence and Feebleness.—Despair, 
Lamentation, and Want, their eyes bathed in tears, their 
wounded limbs covered with tatters, followed with faultering 
steps, and closed the sad procession. 

More alarmed than flattered, Venus took to flight, but her 
lover followed; and laying at her feet both his pride and his 
‘arms, he exclaimed ;—“ Ah! turn not away those eyes from 
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a god who is proud of his power for your sake alone! Alas ! 
if he is odious to you, hatred is then the reward of love.” En- 
chanted with his soft address, Venus listened and smiled. For 
some time Mars continued his plaintive tone, for which he 
was paid by tender looks; then secure of victory, he retook 
the military air, and cried aloud :-—~ 

« J am told that Vulcan does imitate my steps, and even 

aspires to the hand of her I love ; but let him approach, I ex- 
pect him.—But why that severe glance ; are you of the old 
school? will you have my martyrdom? be itso; Idie. But 
if you require not that, haste to pay my love with a just es! 
teem. Spring will bring back war, and I must away; I have 
not time to make love as I ought; yet we understand each 
other; you love me; I adore you; you have my faith, I see 
you are about to give me yours—the rest remains in your 
power.” 

Disconcerted by the volubility and the arrogance of her 
lover,“Venus found herself in a state of inexpressible difficul- 
ty; she disengaged her trembling hands from Mars, who was 
covering them with kisses, and, deeply blushing, she compos- 
ed the disorder of her tresses and her veil. At length she 
conjured him only to leave her time to reflect on the subject. 
Falling at her feet, Mars replied :—‘“ I see plainly that you 
will be my death! Ah, well! I resign myself; I go to meet 
my fate ; I leave you one quarter of an hour in which to de- 
termine on my life or my destruction.” At these words he 
went suddenly out, and Venus shut herself up in her closet 
to recover herself and consult her own inclinations. 

Meanwhile Jupiter, informed of the designs of Mars, press- 
ed the marriage of Vulcan, and secretly despatched Mercury 
to the temple of Hymen; but ere I recount to you what pass- 
ed at the nuptial fete, I must say something of the god just 
mentioned.—His history will furnish the subject of another 
letter, Adieu. 








(To be continued. ) 
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FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 


Cbscurity of Style. 

I cannor give credit to writers for intelligence, if they are 
to me unintelligible. Quintilian has observed, that a bad 
writer will be proportionably an obscure one. “ Erit ergo 
etiam obscurior, quo quisque deterior.” Of conversation, 
the greatest defect in my opinion is want of perspicuity ; for 
we talk on purpose to be understood. But as every fault in 
writing or speaking has its defenders, Quintilian informs us, 
that in the time of Titus Livius, there was a teacher of rhet- 
oric so great a partisan in favor of obscurity, that he used to 
advise his scholars to study it; and made them in their com- 
positions correct as errors, those passages which carried with 
them the greatest perspicuity. He adds, that the highest 
praise of eloquence that school aspired to, was to be unintelli- 
gible. “Tanto melior, ne ego quidem intellexi”? Book viii. 
cap. 2. Instit. Quinct. Lycophron was of the same opinion : 
he publicly declared he would hang himself, if any one was 
found who could understand his poem, The Prophecy of Cas- 
sandra. He succeeded to his wishes: for this poem has been 
the stumbling-block to all grammarians, scholiasts and com- 
mentators ever since; and still preserves its original charac- 
ter of impenetrable obscurity. Such a kind of work resem- 
bles those subterraneous places, where the air is so thick and 
vaporish, that any light you apply to them is quickly extin- 
guished. 

Pedants. 

«I hate,” says Montaigne, “ those scholars who can do 
nothing without their books.’’ In fact, men of this descrip- 
tion have no knowledge, but can tell you where some may be 
found. They serve as indexes to good authors. Their con- 
versation will inform you, that in such a passage and chapter 
of Cicero and Sencca there is a fine thought. Montaigne has 
observed, with much truth in the sentiment, and with great 
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heauty of expression, that science is a sceptre in the hands of 
some men, and a bauble in those of others. 


latent 


Works of Fancy. 

Persons who are employed on works of imagination must 
often be unequal tothemselves. For the powers of fancy are 
subject to much variation, and depend on circumstances that 
chance as much as nature creates and directs. ‘ I have seen” 
says Annibal Caracci, “« Tinterot sometimes equal to Titian, 
and sometimes very inferior to Tinterot.”” These inequali- 
ties of genius accord with the observation of Aristotle, that 
over works of art good luck has a great power. Every one 
must observe that poetry is subject to the capricious influ- 
ence of this good luck of the mind. The poet, when he takes 
up his pen, knows not what thoughts he may strike out; or, 
to speak in his own langtiage, he knows not where his enthu- 
siasm may carry him. A common thought may be followed 
by a very sublime one ; and a rhyme sometimes offers to the 
imagination many things it would not have produced itself. 
We must acknowledge that this Fortune; which presides over 
the fine arts, has her favorites, no less than the dame who pre- 
sides overriches. There are some on whom she never smiles, 
whatever pains they take, and whatever exertions they may 
make to obtain her favors. The difference betwcen the di- 
rectress of the arts and of wealth is plainenough. One never 
smiles but on a man of genius; whilst the other shews a pref- 
erence of blockheads to men of talents. 


Great Memories. 


On the old proverb, “ great memory, little judgement,” I 
have somewhere, among other observations, met with the fol- 
lowing, * that as the Muses are daughters of memory, it can 
reflect no dishonor to be a favorite of the mother of the Mus- 
es.” Cicero calls memory the treasure of the sciences. Mone 
taigne terms memory the strong box of science. Without 


memory the judgement must be unemployed ; and ignorance 
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must be the consequence of a want of memory. Pliny, who 
calls memory one of the greatest gifts of nature, has recorded 
some illustrious persons distinguished by this talent. Cyrus 
knew the names of all his soldiers. Lucius Scipio could call 
the whole Roman people by name. Cyneas, counsellor to 
king P¥rrhus, (of whom this prince used to say, that he con- 
sidered him as a partner in his conquest, as obtained by his 
eloquence) was acquainted with the names of the Roman sene 
ate andthe army. Mithridates had learned the languages of 
twenty-two nations, and used to boast that he never wanted 
an interpreter. Cleopatra, as Plutarch relates, knew the lan- 
guages of almost all the nations of the East. Can we assert 
that these great personages were void of judgement, who had 
not only uncommon but prodigious memories ? 


How to sell a Book. 


A man of wit about the court, who had written a book that 
rested on the shelf longer than the bookseller was desirous of 
its company, replied to his remonstrance on this subject, « My 
good sir, I do not doubt that I have interest at court sufficient 


to get this book prohibited, and then you know it will have a 
rapid sale.” 


Onulence. 


B***, a rich officer of revenue, one day asked a man of 
wit, what kind of a thing opulence was. “ It is a thing,” re- 


plied the philosopher, “ which can give a rogue an advantage 
over an honest man.” 


An Harangue of a Turkish Ambassador, before Pope Leo X. 


An ambassador lately arrived from Constantinople, in order 
to reside at Rome, retained in his mind so high an idea of the 
grandeur of the Ottoman empire, that having occasion to 
make an address to Leo, he thus acquitted himself. Having 
used the titles of St. Barnard by calling the pope, Abel, with 
respect to his eldership; Noah by his government, Melchise- 
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dech by his order, and Aaron by his dignity—he added, as 
paramount to all the rest, Sultan of the Cathelic Church, and 
Grand Turk of the Christians. 


Bon Mot. 


Some person having observed to the famous Jerome Big- 
non, that Rome was the mansion of piety: “ Very true,” re- 
plied Bignon, “ but piety resembles some other great person: 
ages, one-can never find them at home.” 


Another. 


A very ignorant nobleman observing one day at dinner a 
person eminent for his philosophical talents intent on choos- 
ing the delicacies of the table, said to him, “ What! do phi- 
losophers love dainties ?—‘ Why not ?” returned the scholar. 
“ Do you think, my lord, that the good things of this world 
were made for blockheads ?” 


Epitaph on a drunken old Woman. Imitated from the Greek. 


Here rests Myrillo’s drunken wife, 
Drawn to the dregs her cask and life ; 
This vast round goblet on her tomb 

Is plac’d, a symbol of her doom. 

Tho’ dead, she mourns: alas! she left 
Her children of her care bereft ! 

She weeps no doubt with grief sincere, 
Snatch’d from an husband’s tender care. 
False are the reasons you apply. 

She mourns, because her mouth is dry. 


Instability of some Minds. <A Simile. 


There are some characters whose minds are never fixed 
upon any pursuit for two minutes successively. The same 
resolution remains with them only for a second, and a train of 
various and opposite sentiments is continually passing through 
their minds. Such persons may be compared to the il of a 
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———. 
peacock, “ ‘Toties denique mutanda, quoties movenda,” every 
new motion produces a variety. 


Avarice. 


‘There is something truly disgusting in this powerful pro- 
pensity of the human mind. In all other passions there is 
some pleasure to be pleaded for their indulgence ; but this 
is composed solely of anxiety, chagrin, and apprehensions. 
Lord Bacon says wittily of misers, that gold is a good servant, 
but a bad master. The following verses on an old avaricious 
coquct are not amiss : 


Clara, your toil is lost ; nor white, nor red, 
Can hide the jaundice o’er your visage spread : 
Well with your soul those golden tints accord, 
For yellow is the livery of its lord. 
Answer of a gouty Epicure to the remonstrances of his 
Physician. 
Chalkstone was dying of the gout, 
But still would see his bottle out. 
«“ Old friend,” the doctor oft would say, 
«“ | wonder you’re alive to-day. 
Wine is the deadly fount, whence flows 
This torrent of arthritic woes. 
Be sober, my advicé is mild.”— 
The wily patient bow’d and smil’d. 
Some few days past, the doctor came, 
Found Chalkstone’s visage all a flame ; 
Who, emptying a large decanter, 
Began the doctor thus to banter ; 
«“ Soon, Galen, all my pains must fly ; 
For, see ! the fatal fount is dry.” 
Verses addressed to a necdle, which had frequently wounded 
the hand of his mistress. 
To wound, rash needle, pray forbear, 
A hand so delicately fair ; 
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How could those fingers move your spite ? 
As lilies taper, and as white. 

No more with barb’rous point invade 
The harmless fingers of the maid : 

Go, and with all your courage dart 
Your spear-like fury at her heart ; 

Let her hard heart your anger feel, 
And penetrating rage of stee] : 

And all your keen artill’ry plant 
Against a breast of adamant, 

Ah! should you force that fort to yield, 
What honors wait you in the field ! 

The palm frdm Cupid you’ll obtain, 
Whose arrows oft have tried, in vain, 


— 


Epfitaph on a bad Wife, by her Husband. 


Ah! once dear partner of my days, 
Willing, to thee this tomb I raise : 

My grateful thoughts your shade pursue, 
In this small gift so justly due. 

No envious tongue, with clamors rude, 
Arraign’d this act of gratitude ; 

For all must know, that, with my wife, 

I lost each hour of care ana strife. 


a 


The Pathetic Psalmodist. 


A priest, more fam’d for voice than wit; 
Chaunted one day in such a fit 

Of holy zeal, that all the quire 

Such efforts could not but admire. 

When the priest saw, with fond surprise, 
The tears flow fast from Annett’s eyes, 
Te could not doubt his pow’r to move 
The streams of sympathy and love. 

The service ended, he address’d 

The nymph, and, whilst her hand he press’d, 
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Began to hint his am’rous fears : 

Perhaps his singing caus’d her tears ? 

He own’d he all his pow’rs had tried. — 

“ Ah! spare my woes,” the maid replied : 
“I’ve lately lost—ah me !—alas ! 

How egrcat the loss !—my fav’rite ass ; 
And when, Sir priest, you sung to-day, 

I thought I heard his well-known bray.” 


Bon Mot. 
A witty moralist used to say of taverns, that they were plac- 
es where men sold madness by the bottle. 











HISTORICAL ANECDOTES OF ASCETICS. 
RD Emcee 

Ascetics is a name given to certain fanatics in the primi- 
tive church, who pretended to purify the soul by severe pe- 
nances and mortifications. They had their origin, according 
to Mosheim and Jortin, from an absurd attempt to rival the 
austerities of some of the Greek philosophers ; and began to 
make their appearance during the second century. This, 
however, appears to be but a very imperfect account of their 
origin, which can evidently lay claim to much higher an- 
tiquity, as it seems to be coeval with superstition itself, and 
to be founded on a principle universally admitted in human 
nature. | 

As this principle is so deeply rooted in human nature, it 
cannot be uninteresting to trace some exhibitions of it as it 
has actually appeared in practice ; and since wisdom is too 
rare to afford many edifying examples, we must make the 
most we can of the follies of the world. The prince of the 
Ascetics was the renowned pillar saint, Simeon Stylites, a 
native of Syria. He lived thirty-seven years on the top of a 
pillar, at the imminent risk of his neck ; gradually increas- 
ing the height of his pillar as his soul became more sublimat- 
ed, and his body more capable of existing in his aerial hab- 
itation. He rose gradually from six to forty cubits; and 
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when once he attained this grand climacteric of columnar 
sanctity, he was regarded as an oracle, and almost worshipped 
as a deity, by the whole surrounding country. He gained 
so much reputation by this super-human excellence, that he 
became the head of a sect, which produced some disciples 
who rivalled the fame of their founder ; and which, to mark 
the stagnation of human intellect, continued in vogue for 
upwards of five centuries. (Mosheim, vol. ii.ch. 3.) Thus, 
after men had no longer an opportunity of signalizing their 
zeal by suffering death in defence of their faith, they con- 
trived a kind of voluntary martyrdom, and inflicted upon 
themselves more pains and penalties than pagan cruelty had 
ever invented. 

The monks of Palestine, in the fifth century, arrived at the 
utmost refinement in mortification, as we are informed by 
Evagrius. Some of them dwelt in little dens, just big enough 
to hold them; others repaired to the desert, and walking on 
all four, eat grass like the beasts ; and others, (but the En- 
glish language cannot express their feats,) Balnea publica 
Jrequenter adeunt, et simul cum mulieribus diversantur et la< 
vant. Adeo omni perturbatione animi suferiores, ut nature 
ifisi vim inferant, et nec asfectu, nec tactu, nec amplexu ifiso 
mulieris,ad ea gue nature ifisorum pfrrofria sunt, inclinari 
gueant. Some of them also refused to catch or kill the ver- 
min which devoured them, in which they far surpassed the 
Jews, who spared the marauders only on the Sabbath day. 
Qui pediculum Sabbato necat, tam reus est, guam gui camelum 
Sabbato necaret. 

That these absurdities and abominations may not be fixed 
on Christianity, we shall proceed to shew that they prevail 
in all their force, where its influence has never been felt, and 
its name never heard. They have obtained from time im- 
memorial in India, and are still displayed in their full extent. 
By a strange coincidence, we often find the same mortifica- 
tions practised in the East, which disgraced the dark ages of 
Europe, and which either point to a common origin, or indi- 
‘ate a greater uniformity in human folly, than we thought 
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consistent with its endless variety. A short enumeration of 
the austerities practised by the Indian Fakirs or Faquirs, 
will prove that the most mortified of the monks of Syria have 
never equalled them in their atrocious violations of nature. 
We shall mention a few of these to satisfy the curiosity of 
our readers. Ist, The practice of dancing with threads, 
canes, or bamboos, passed through the sides, called the Pars- 
woban. 2d, The passing spits, or other instruments of iron, 
through the tongue or forehead, called Zuhba Phooron. 
3d, The practice of swinging over a fire, called Jhool Sun- 
yoss. 4th, The practice of climbing naked a tree armed 
with horrid thorns, called Kanta Bhanga. See Buchanan’s 
Memoir on India, Appendix. 

But this list of torments is far from filling up the measure 
of their absurdities. Some make a vow never to sleep night 
nor day; and this vow they contrive to keep sometimes for 
many years, till the sleep of death surprises them. Others 
make a vow to keep their hands continually extended above 
their heads, and never to take them down, even on the most 
urgent occasions. In this situation they remain day and 
night, summer and winter, exposed to the stinging of flies, 
and determined to perish with hunger, rather than use their 
hands to feed themselves: indeed they very soon lose the 
use of them; for the joints contract a stiffness, by this un- 
natural position, which renders it quite impossible to bring 
their hands below their heads. All these maniacs are com- 
plete Gymnosophists, without any covering but what nature 
affords. In this state they are regarded by the infatuated 
natives, as saints of the highest eminence. They go, puris 
naturalibus, into the midst of cities; the women approach 
them with the greatest reverence, touch the end of their 
fingers, e¢ tegenda deosculantur : sed fanatici nec tactu nec 
aspectu moventur. See Tavernier’s 7'ravels in India. 

But not foreign countries must have all the credit of pro- 
ducing these worthies : we can mention one of true British 
evrowth, who may dispute the laurel with the Fakirs of India. 
About the beginning of the twelfth century, lived St. Godric. 
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He had always an iron shirt next his skin, and wore out three 
by constant use. He mingled ashes with his flour; and lest 
this should be too luxurious a repast, he kept the bread 
formed of this composition, four months, before he used it. 
In winter he would pass whole nights at his devotions, up to 
the neck in water. The temptations which he essayed from 
evil spirits in the form of beautiful damsels, obliging him to 
curb evil thoughts, by rolling himself naked in briers; and 
he improved the wholesome discipline, by pouring brine into 
the wounds. See Andrews’ Hist. of Britain, vol. i. p. 233. 








SELECTIONS 
FROM CHATEAUBRIAND’S BEAUTIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


ooo 


DANGER OF ATHEISM. 


Tue infidel wife seldom has any idea of her duties; she 
spends her days either in reasoning on virtue without prac- 
tising its precepts, or in the tumultuous pleasures of the 
world. But the day of vengeance approaches: Time ar- 
rives, leading Age by the hand. The spectre, with silver 
hair and icy hands, plants himself on the threshold of the fe- 
male atheist ; she perceives him and shrieks aloud. Who 
now shall hear her voice? her husband? She has none; 
long, very long, has he withdrawn from the theatre of his 
dishonor. Her children? ruined by an impious education, 
and by maternal example, they concern themselves not about 
their mother. If she surveys the past, she beholds a pathless 
waste ; her virtues have left no traces behind them. For 
the first time she begins to be sensible how much more con- 
solatory it would have been to have a religion. Unavailing 
vegret ! When the atheist, at the end of his career, discovers 
the delusions of a false philosophy ; when annihilation, like 
an appalling meteor, begins to appear above the horizon of 
death, he would fain return to God: but it is too late; the 
mind, hardened by incredulity, rejects all conviction. 

How different is the lot of the religious woman! her days 
VOU. It 26 
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are replete with joy; she is respected, beloved by her hus- 
band, her children, her household ; all place unbounded con- 
fidence in her, because they are firmly convinced of the 
fidelity of one who is faithful to her God. The faith of this 
christian is strengthened by her happiness, and her happiness 
by her faith ; she believes in God because she is happy, and 
she is happy because she believes in God. 


LOVE OF OUR NATIVE COUNTRY. 


In Louisiana there was a negro and an Indian woman, 
slaves to two neighboring planters. The two women had 
each a child ; the black a little girl two years old; and the 
Indian a boy of the same age; the latter died. ‘The two un- 
fortunate women having agreed to meet at a certain place in 
the desert, repaired thither three successive nights. The 
one brought her dead child, the other her living infant ; the 
one her Manitan, the other her Fetiche. They were not sur- 
prised thus to find themselves of the same religion, both be- 
ing wretched. The Indian performed the honors of the soli- 
tude.—“ This is the tree of my native land,” said she, “ sit 
down and weep.” They then placed their children on a 
branch of catalpa, and rocked them together, singing airs of 
their respective countries. Alas! these maternal amuse- 
ments, which had oft lulled innocence to sleep, were incapa- 
ble of awaking death! Thus these two women consoled 
themselves; the one had lost her child and her liberty, the 


other her liberty and her country ; thus they derived com- 
fort even from affliction itself. 


CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH. 


A mixture of German and French blood, the English na- 
tion displays in every thing its double origin. Its govern- 
ment a compound of royalty and aristocracy ; its religion less 
pompous than the Catholic, but more brilliant than the Lu- 
theran ; its soldiers at once robust and active ; its literature 
and its arts; finally, the language, the very features and per- 
sons of the English, partake of the two sources from which 
they are descended. With German simplicity, sedateness, 
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good sense and deliberation, they combine the fire, impetu- 
osity, levity, vivacity and elegance of mind which distinguish 
the French. 

CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH. 


The French, the eldest sons of antiquity, are Romans in 
genius, and Greeks in character. Restless and fickle in 
prosperity, constant and invincible in adversity ; formed for 
all the arts ; polished even to excess during the tranquillity 
of the state, rude and savage in political commotions; toss- 
ed, like ships without ballast, by the vehemence of all the 
passions ; one moment in’ the skies, the next in the abyss ; 
enthusiasts alike in good and evil, doing the former without 
expecting thanks, and the latter without feeling remorse ; 
remembering neither their crimes nor their virtues; pusil- 
lanimously attached to life in time of peace, prodigal of their 
blood in battle ; vain, satirical, ambitious, fond at once of all 
fashions and of innovations, despising all mankind except 
themselves ; individually the most amiable, collectively the 
most disagreeable of men; charming in their own country, 
insupportable abroad ; alternately more gentle, more inno- 
cent than the lamb submitting to the knife, and more merci- 
less, more ferocious than the tiger springing upon his prey. 
Such were the Athenians of old, and such are the French at 
the present day. 


TOWNS, VILLAGES, KC. 


On a rugged and lofty mountain of Auvergne, coyered 
with snow and fogs during eight months of the year, is seen 
a monastery, erected about the year 1120, by Alard, Viscount 
of Flanders. That nobleman, returning from a pilgrimage 
was attacked on this spot by robbers; he made a vow if he 
escaped from their hands to found a hospital for travellers in 
this desert, and to drive the banditti from the mountains. He 
fulfilled his engagements, and the hospital of Albrac, Aubrae, 
tose in loco horroris et vaste solitudinus. Here Alard plac- 
ed priests for the service of the church, knights hospitallers 
to escort travellers, and ladies of quality to wash the feet of 
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pilgrims, to make their beds, and to take care of their gar- 
ments.—In the ages of barbarism pilgrimages were of great 
utility ; that religious principle which drew all ranks of peo- 
ple from their homes, powerfully contributed to the progress 
of civilization and refinement. There was not a pilgrim that 
returned to his native village but left behind him some pre- 
judices and brought back some new idea. One age has al- 
ways something to balance against another: at present, per- 
haps, persons belonging ta the higher classes of society 
travel more than they formerly did; but, on the other hand, 
the peasant is more stationary. War summoned him to the 
banner of his lord, and religion into distant countries. If we 
could recal to life one of those ancient vassals whom we 
represent to ourselves as stupid slaves, we should be sur- 
prized to find him possessed of more intelligence and informa- 
tion than the free rustic of the present day. 











GENUINE LETTER 
FROM THE PERSIAN ENVOY, MIRZA ABUL HASSAN, DURING 
HIS RESIDENCE IN LONDON, TO AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


Gr 


To the Lord or Gentleman without Name, who lalely wrote 
Letter to him, and ask very much to give answer. 
Sir, My Lorp, 

WHEN you write to me some time ago, to give my thought 
of what I see good and bad this country, that time I not speak 
English very well, now I read, I write much little better— 
now I give to you my think. In this country bad not too 
much, every thing very good ;. but suppose I tell every thing 
very good, then you say [I tell all flattery, therefore, I tell 
most bad thing. I like not much crowd evening party every 
night ; in cold weather not very good, now hot weather much 
too bad. I very much astonish every day, now much hot 
than before, evening parties now much crowd than before. 
Pretty beautiful ladies come sick, that not very good. I al- 
ways afraid some old lady come dead, that not very good, and, 
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spoil my happiness. I think old ladies after eighty-five years 
not come to evening party, that much better. Why for take 
so much trouble ? Some other thing little bad. Very beautir 
ful young lady, she get ugly for husband, that not very good, 
yery shocking. I ask sir Gare why for this; he says me, 
perhaps he very good man, not handsome, no matter, perhaps 
got too much money, perhaps little. I say I like not that— 
all very shocking. ‘This all bad I know; now I say good. 
English people all very good people, all very happy, do what 
they like, say what they like, write in newspaper what like. 
I love English people very much, they very good, very civil 
tome. Itell my king love Persian very much. English 
king best man in the world, he love his people very good 
much, he speak very kind to me, I love him very much. 
Queen very best woman I ever saw. Prince of Wales such 
a fine, elegant, beautiful man, I not understand English 
enough proper to praise him—he is too great for my language. 
I respect him same as my own king ; I love him very much; 
his manner all the same as talisman or charm. All the 
princes very fine men, very handsome men, very sweet words, 
very affable. I like alltoo much. I think the ladies and 
gentlemen this country most high honor, very rich, most high 
rank, very rich, (except two or three) most good, very kind 
to inferior peoples. This very good. I goto see Chelsea, 
all old men set on grass in shade of fine tree, fine river run 
by—beautiful place, plenty to eat and drink, good coat, every 
thing good. Sir Gare he tell me king Charles and king 
James. I say sir Gare, they not Mussulman, but I think God 
Jove them very much. I think God he love the king very 
much for keeping up that charity. Then I see one small 
regiment of children go to dinner; one small boy he give 
thanks to God for eat, for drink, for clothes ; other little boys 
they all answer Amen; then I cry for joy a litthh—my heart 
too much pieased. This all very good for two things—one 
thing, God very much please ; two thing, soldiers fight much 
better because see good king take care of old wounded 
fathers and little children. Then I go to Greenwich, that 
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too good place ; such a fine sight make me sick for joy—~all 
old men so happy—cat dinner so well—fine houses—fine beds 
e—all very good, 

This very good country, English ladies very handsome, 
very beautiful. I travel great deal, I go Arabia, I go Cal- 
cutta, Hyderabad, Poonah, Bombay, Georgia, Armenia, Con- 
stantinople, Malta, Gibraltar—I see best Georgian, Circas- 
sian, Turkish, Greek ladies, but nothing not so beautiful as 
English ladies ; all very ciever—speak French, speak Eng- 
lish, speak Italian, play musick very well, sing very good. 
Very giad for me if Persian ladies like them; but English 
ladies speak such sweet words, I think tell a little story, that 
not very good. One thing more I see, but I not understand 
that thing, good or bad. Last Thursday see some fine car- 
riages, fine horses, thousand people go to look that carriages. 
I ask for why? they say me that gentlemen on boxes, they 
drive their own carriages. I say why for take so much 
trouble? they say me he drive very well. That very good 
thing. It rain very hard, some lord, some gentleman, he get 
very wet. I say why he not go inside? They tell me good 
coachman not mind, get wet every day, will be ashamed if 
go inside. That I do not understand. 

Sir, my good lord, good night, 
ABUL HASSAN. 








THE CONTRAST. 





THERE is, said a sensitive plant, something consummately 
sullen in a rainy day, in the city. The streets sound hollow, 
as now and then a heavy coach fast drives along ; or as the 
drenched horse clatters rapidly over the pavements with his 
drizzling rider. ‘The lady visitant trips homeward, her mus- 
lins clinging and fadging to her limbs, and the citizens trudg- 
ing home to pass the dismal vacuum either to loiter in their 
chambers or partake their tea and waffles. The poetical part 
of the confusion of gutters, mingling into quagmires, and the 
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objects of their sweeping fury and destruction, is very quaint- 
ly portrayed by the fantastical Swift :-— 


« Now in contiguous drops the flood comes down, 
Threat’ning with deluge this devoted town. 

To shops in crowds the draggled females fly, 

Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 

The templar spruce, while every spout’s abroach, 
Stays till its fair, yet seems to call a coach. 

The tuck’d up seamstress walks with hasty strides 
While streams run down her oil’d umbrella’s sides. 
Here various kinds, by various fortunes led, 
Commence acquaintance underneath a shed. 

Now from all parts the swelling kennels flow, 

And bear their trophies with them as they go ;— 
Filths of ail hues, and odors, seem to tell 

What street they came from by their sight and smell; 
Drown’d puppies, stinking sprats, all drench’d in mud, 
Dead cats, and turnip-tops, come tumbling down the flood.” 


How different is a shower in the country! How pleasant is 
it then, to sit at the window of my little cettage, and listen to 
the gentle kisses of rain drops and leaves, to mark the polish- 
ed foliage glittering with crystal—to hear the drooping bird 
chirp faintly from the orchard—and the dripping cattle, 
gathering close, low at the gate. How soft the air filled with 
the freshness of the valley, and the luxuriance of the plains. 
But how much sweeter is its clearing up, at evening; the 
rainbow blending ; the broad sun shedding his scattered 
beams over the landscape ; the birds shaking their hurried 
wings, and waking the groves with shrill concerts; the air 
too, all alive with reanimated fragrance ; and man and beast 
bearing about the expressions of benevolence and content- 
ment. Y. N. 
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LYTTLETONIANA. 
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CONTEMPT. 
To be treated with contempt is always painful, and more 
80 to these who deserve it, as they have no shelter in them- 
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selves, to which they can fly for protection; in their own 
hearts they will find the echo of those sounds, against which 
they shut their ears ; while the good possesses a shield in 
his virtue, and returns compassion for injustice. Contempt 
becomes still more poignant, when it is conducted with a 
delicacy which does not give you the most momentary op- 
portunity of returning it; when it isso blended with good 
humor and external decorum, as to let no one see it, but the 
conscious victim. 

The contempt of half mankind is not worth the smile it 
occasions ; they act from caprice, folly, weakness, envy, or 
some base motive ; they join the vulgar clamor, they know 
not why ; and their hiss, though loud, gives not the pain of a 
moment; but the scorn of good and honorable men is the 
fruit of conviction; it springs from an aversion to what is 
contrary to their own excellence, and cannot be retorted. 
There is no other way of being revenged of them, but in giv- 
ing the lie to their unfavorable prognostications, by an imme- 
diate and complete reformation ; and this is a difficulty, mv 
friend, of whose arduous nature you are equally sensible with 
myself. The road by contrition to amendment is humiliat- 
ing, painful, and difficult; and the greater part of guilty 
moztals adopt the sentiments of Macbeth :— 

* T am in blood 
Stept in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.” 
MEMORY. 

Have you ever by chance looked into a book on the 
science of cookery ? If so, have you not observed, that the 
culinary disciple is instructed, when certain quantities of 
elavy, or conserves are prepared, to fut them by for use ?— 
Now, if we could manage our ideas in the same manner; if 
we could lock up our acquired thoughts and knowledge ina 
kind of intellectual store room, from whence they might be 
drawn forth for application, we should no longer be the slaves 
of a capricious recollection, which at this hour offers its 
ireasures with intuitive readiness, yields them on the mor- 
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row with sullen reluctance, and on the succeeding day may 
refuse them to our most arduous researches. 


MARRIAGE A LOTTERY. 

NorsinG is so absurd as the tide of felicitations which flow 
in upon a poor newly married man, before he himself can de- 
termine, and much less the complimenting world, upon the 
propriety ofthem. Marriage is the grand lottery of life; 
and it is as great folly to exult upon entering into it, as on 
the purchase of a ticket in the state wheel of fortune. It is 
when the ticket is drawn a prize, that we can answer to con- 
gratulations. ) 

GENIUS. 

Tue sage physician endeavors to ameliorate, but not to 
change the constitution of his patient, and infuses, by degrees, 
those wholesome aids, which may help to lessen its infirmi- 
ties. The same wise conduct should be pursued in the care 
of mental health ; and to aim at turning the natural bent of 
genius, is an application of moral quackery, which will de- 
stroy all fervor of ability, administer an opiate to the facultics 
of the mind, bring on apathy and torpor, and destroy all in- 
tellectual nerve forever. 











HEROIC VALOR. 


aI 





Tue following brilliant story is taken from A. Gellius, book 
iil. ch. 17. In the first war with Carthage, the Roman army 
was surrounded in such a manner by their enemies, that uni- 
versal destruction seemed inevitable. Cedicius, a military 
tribune, proposed to the Consul a detachment of 400 men, to 
make a diversion in favor of the Romans, so that the rain 
body might effect their escape, whilst this company were 
engaged with the enemy. But who,” says the Consul, 
“ will put himself at the head of so desperate an expedition ?” 
—T will,’ replied Cedicius. “ Come, my friends,’ ex- 
claims the tribune to the soldiers, “it is necessary for the 
safety of the army that we should march to yonder station, 
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It is not necessary that we should return.” The scheme 
succeeded. The Tribune only escaped with life, and was 
found among the wounded. M. Cato, who records this story 
according to A. Gellius, complains, that although Leonidas 
was rendered famous, and statues erected to his memory, the 
name of Cedicius was almost unknown. 








GENEROSITY AND CLEMENCY. 


RE 


Tue following anecdote of Charles IV. exhibits a noble 
instance of that prince possessing those virtues. The Em- 
peror was informed that a person whom he knew had been 
seduced by a large sum of moncy and his general distresses, 
to assassinate him, at the instigation of his enemies. Charles 
sent for the man, and thus addressed him: “I am sorry it 
has not been in your power to portion your daughter, who is 
now marriageable. Accept these 1000 ducats for that pur- 
pose.” The man retired, abashed at the discovery of his 
treacherous intention; and, warmed with gratitude towards 
the-Emperor, renounced his impious engagement. 

By such a conduct the Emperor merited the following act 
of generosity towards himself. A citizen lent him 100,000 
ducats, and received a bond from Charles. The next day 
the citizen invited the Emperor and several persons of the 
court to a banquet. When the desert was put upon the 
table, the Bohemian ordered the Empcror’s bond to be plac- 
ed in a golden cup, and presented to Charles, with this 
speech: “ The other part of this repast, Sire, you share 
equally with the rest of my guests. This cup belongs to you 
only, and I must beg you to accept it as a present.” 

Charles was fond of encouraging literary men. He found- 
ed the university of Prague in 1347. He went there one day 
to hear some declamations, and stayed full four hours. The 
courtiers who attended, being tired and hungry, informed 
him the hour of dinner was at hand. This is my banquet,” 
replied the Emperor. 
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CHARACTER OF GEN. WAYNE 
Written about the year 1795, by the late Gen. William Eaton. 


RD Rm 


He is firm in constitution as in resolution ;—industrious, 
indefatigable, determined and persevering ;—fixed in opinion, 
and unbiased in judgment ;—not over accessible ; but studi- 
eus to reward merit. He is a rock against which the waves 
of calumny and malice, moved by the gust of passions natur- 
al to envy, have dashed—have washed its sides. He is still 
immoveable on his base—He is in some degree susceptible 
of adulation, as is every man who has an honest thirst for 
military fame—He endures fatigue and hardship with a for- 
titude uncommon to men of his years. I have seen him in 
the most severe night of the winter of ’94, sleep on the 
sround like his fellow soldier ; and walk around his camp at 
four in the morning, with the vigilance of a sentinel. 

His manners are austere and forbidding, but his heart is 
susceptible of the finest feciings of sensibility. When in 
danger, he is in his element; and never shows to so good 
advantage, as when leading a charge. His name is better in 


an action, or in an enemy’s country, than a brigade of undis- 
ciplined levies. 








Senne 





THE FEAR OF THUNDER. 
Tue fear of thunder, which men exhibit, seems justifiable 
by the like apprehensions of this explosion of the clouds, ex- 
pressed by all other animals : 


Fugere ferz, et mortalia corda : 
Per gentes humilis stravit pavor. 
Virg. Georg. lib. i. lin. 830, 
The nations shrink appall’d: the beasts are fled: _ 
All human hearts are sunk, and pierc’d with dread. 
Warton’s Translat. of the Georgics. 


Hesiod, from whom Virgil borrowed this passage, says, 
that not only animals in general, but even the most ‘savage 
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beast, fled at the sound of thunder. With respect to man, it 
may be observed, that reason should control his fears, or pro- 
portion them to the danger; that the mischief which a fever 
does in the course of a summer in Paris, is greater than what 
is occasioned by thunder during fifty years through the whole 
country. But this mode of arguing, though seemingly spe- 
cious, is hollow and inconclusive. The evil produced by a 
summer fever extends through the whole season, and is di- 
vided into the various parts of it in an equal degree: where- 
as the danger of thunder is condensed into one single point 
of time, and the peril of that instant Is comparatively greater 
than any one moment of a fever. A wall, which threatens to 
fall, has killed no one since it was built ; yet it is certain that 
it will fall some time or other; and, when that happens, the 
the danger becomes instantaneous: which evil moment we 
are to take into the consideration of danger, and not the time 
in which it has continued to stand, without the peril of falling. 








THE CAUSES OF HARMONIOUS AND DISCORD- 
ANT SOUNDS. 
a ¢ ee 

Sounps proceed from the air being forcibly put in motion, 
which we perccive by the impression that it makes on the 
tympanum of the ear. When a sonorous body is struck or 
shaken, it communicates to the air around the motion by 
which it is affected ; and that motion operates by undulations 
similar to those which we may perceive on the surface of a 
stream, when we throw:a stone into it. The more quick and 
frequent these undulations are, the more sharp is the sound, 
The treble string of a violin is sharper than the base, for this 
reason only, that its motion, being quicker, produces readicr 
and more frequent undulations. In loosening a string the 
motion becomes more slack, the undulations more slow, and 
the sound less acute. On these principles, the causes of 
harmony and dissonance are easily accounted for. When 
the undulations produced by two strings of a violin are equal 
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and alike, and under the same point of time, an unison, or the 
most perfect harmony, is the consequence: when the con- 
trary of this case happens, a most horrid discord is the effect. 
When the undulations are equal, but not of the same time, 
but returning at regular intervals, those beautiful variations 
take place, which add so much to the charms of music, 
From this plain doctrine of undulations, we can account for a 
very remarkable anda very pleasing natural circumstance, 
which arises from two strings being in unison: when one 
string is touched, and utters its proper note, the other by 
mere agitation sends forth the same tone though more feebly. 
The undulations of the air, occasioned by the string that is 
struck, puts the other in motion by pulsation, and excites in 
it certain undulations, which being equal to those produced 
by the former string, they combine together, and thus the 
force of each is aided and increased by its communication. 








SELECT SENTENCES. 
—+-— 

Vice hath nota more adject slave ; society produces not 
amore odious vermin; nor can the devil receive a guest 
more worthy of him, nor possibly more welcome to him, than 
@SLANDERER. The world regards not this monster with 
half the abhorrence he deserves ; yet, it is certain the thief 
looks innocent in the comparison ; nay, the murderer himself 
can seldom stand in competition with his guilt; for slander 
is a more cruel weapon than the sword, as the wounds which 
the former gives are always incurable. 


Tue foibles and vices of men, in whom there is a great 
mixture of good, become more glaring from the virtues, 
which contrast them, and shew their deformity ; and when 
we find such vices attended with their evil consequence to 
our favorite characters, we are not only taught to shun them 
for their own sake ; but to hate them for the mischiefs they 
have already brought on those we love, 
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Wuar is the reason, that females, who have understand- 
ings equal to the wisest and greatest of the other sex, so often 
make choice of the silliest fellows for companions and favor- 
ites? How often does it raise indignation to the highest pitch, 
to reflect on the number of women of sense, who have been 
undone by fools ! 


Tux world in general is divided into two opinions concern- 
cerning charity, which are the very reverse of each other. 
One party seems to hold, that all acts of this kind are to be 
esteemed as voluntary gifts, and however little you give, (if 
indeed no more than your good wishes) you acquire a great 
degree of merit inso doing. Others, on the contrary, appear 
to be as firmly persuaded, that beneficence is a fositive duty, 
and that whenever the rich fall greatly short of their ability 
in relieving the distresses of the poor, their pitiful largesses 
are so far from being meritorious, that they have only per- 
formed their duty by halves, and are in some sense more con- 
temptible than those, who have entirely neglected it. The 
givers are generally of the former sentiment, and the receiv- 
ers are almost universally inclined to the datter. 


There is nothing which contributes more to our repose 
than the ignorance of our evil destinies. To know our future 
calamities is to be miserable before our time. What use 
had it been to Crassus,” says Cicero, “ amidst his accumula- 
tion of riches, to have been assured that he and his son should 
perish ignominiously beyond the Euphrates, and that his ar- 
my should be totally defeated? What miseries had Cesar 
and Pompey previously felt, amidst their brilliant actions and 
glorious triumphs, if they had foreseen their respective meis- 
fortunes ; viz. that the former should be assassinated in the 
senate, and the latter on the confines of Egypt, by the hands 
of those who were once their friends and dependants !” 

. Tom Jowss. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
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ODE TO AMBITION. 


Hence, Ambition! Demon, hence! 
Haunt no more my peaceful bow’r ; 

Thy charms are little recompence 
For many a troubled hour. 

Hence, nor tempt me! Demon, hence ! 
To me thou’rt known, 

Misfortunes damp my every joy, 

Each vision form’d in Fancy’s eye, 
Each hope is flown : 

Hence, then! Ambition, hence! 


Yet I may paint the wily art 
With which thou chain’st the youthful heart, 
And tempt’st to tread thy thorny ways ; 
May tell, as false thy prospects glare, 
As meteors flirting through the air, 
With quick and transient blaze. 





Thou bid’st the hero’s breast with ardor glow, 
And onward press, unknown to fear, 
Unknown to Pity’s trembling tear ; 
Sceking the path through hosts of slain, 
And bounding o’er the gory plain ; 
As Glory calls him, still pursuing, 
Callous to tender Mercy’s suing, 
Onward still thou bid’st him steer : 
Till, staid amid his bold career, 
He falls—he groans—and sinks beneath the deadly blow. 
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Prompted by thee, the statesman grasps at power, 
Nor hears his suff’ring country’s groans, 
Nor hears the thousand, thousand moans, 

Which bid him liberty restore : 
Faction’s clam’rous, troubled band, 
And dire Oppression, blast the land :—- 
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°Till Justice hears the nation’s cries, 
And ’neath the blood-stain’d axe the mighty felon dies. 


For thee the poet wastes his youth 
Amid the night’s chill gloom 3; 
For thee he scorns the fickle joys 
Which empty Pleasure’s vot’ries prize, 
And seeks to triumph o’er the tomb :-— 
But ah! he feels the chilling hand 
Of proud Contempt ;—his hopes disperse, 
And Penury’s haggard, frozen band 
His tender bosom pierce : 
See his fiery eye-balls roll ! 
Frenzy marks him for her own :—— 
Now sunk in grief, his noble soul 
Mourns each fond vision flown ; 
And now dark Melancholy wears his frame ; 
In deep despondency he sinks, 
And owns no more “ the magic of a name.”’ 


Hence then, Ambition ! Demon, hence ! 
O’er me thou hast no power ; 

Too well I know thy phantoms lead 
To many a bitter hour. 


ED + Gee 


BEAUTY IN TEARS. 


Ou, weep not, sweet maid, nor let sorrow oppress thee, 
Thy innocent bosom should banish all fears ; 

Kind heaven will protect thee—fair virtue caress thee, 
And angels will pity such beauty in tears. 


But some cruel tyrants compassion ne’er cherish, 
In all their dark actions ambition appears ; 

‘They suffer the wretched to languish and perish, 
And look without pity on beauty in tears. 


How blest is the heart which with charity flowetb, 
And tranquil the bosom that virtue reveres ; 

How sweet is the balm that kind pity bestoweth, 

To soften the sorrow of beauty in tears. 
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ON A PILE OF RUINS. 
IMITATED FROM THE ITALIAN. 


{ asx’p of Time, « To whom is rear’d this mass, 
Whose ruins now thou crumblest with the soil ?”’ 
He answer’d not, but fiercer shook his glass, 
And flew with swifter wing to wider spoil. 
t ask’d of Fame, “ O thou, whose breath supplies 
Life to high works of wonder, whose remains ?” 
Abash’d to earth she bent her mournful eyes, 
- Like one who sighing silently complains. 
Lost in amaze, I turn’d my steps aside, 
When o’er each heap I saw OBLivion stride, 
With haughty mein and air of deep design— 


‘‘ Thou, then,” I said, “ must know ; ah! deign declare.’ 


Stern he replied, hoarse thunder shook the air, 
‘© Whose once it was I seek not—now ’tis mine.’’ 


TR ne 


LOVE AND REASON. 


BY J. M. LACEY. 


Ox! tell me not of reason now, 
When love is all my theme ; 

Tis fit but for some wrinkled brow, 
Which ne’er of bliss could dream. 


For what has reason pray to do 
With beauty’s cheek of bloom, 

Where love still finds some charm quite new, 
Fresh wove in fancy’s loom. 


Can reason cold define the rays 
That dart from beauty’s eye, 
Whose ever vivid, varying blaze, 

Her chilling powers defy ? 


One kiss imparted from that lip, 
In early love’s bright season, 
Is worth, as nectar’d sweets I sip, 
An age made up of reason! 
VOL. II. 28 
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TO A FRIEND WITH A WALKING STICK. 


Goop morning, sir! I hope you’re well to day ? 
Zounds! why you look as if you didn’t know me! 
Sir, I’m the holly, late so green and gay, 
Which struck with admiration all who saw me. 


A wag, sir, pluck’d me from my native bed, 
Dress’d me in sable coat and pantaloons, 
And put this silver hat upon my head, 
And gave me eyes, which shine like silver spoons. 


In brazen boot he thrust my foot and leg, 
And o’er my neck a silken halter threw ; 

Then bid me hasten, and politely beg 
Washing and lodging, worthy sir, of you. 


Grant me this boon, and, with unceasing care, 

I’ll guide your footsteps through each devious way, 
Keep off your spaniels, and o’er gutters bear 

Your shoes so natty, and white stockings gay. 


Should any scoundrels dare insult your grace, 
' I care not whom—Dan, Thomas, Dick, or Moses— 
Grasp me but firm, and, in a moment’s space, 

V’li crack their ’craniums, and unbridge their noses. 


When pester’d with the miseries of age, 
And life’s ecstatic pleasures lose their zest, 
Hang on me ’cross two beams, and I’ll engage 
To bear you, kicking, to the realms of rest. 


i EE 


THE BACHELOR. 

How weary and how woe-begone, at eve, 
Sits the lone bachelor, and on his mind, 
Save where a cheerful fire imparts its beam, 
No ray of varied happiness steals in. 


Far luckier wight, who, proud of youthful grace, 
Ambles at evening with some sportive nymph, 
By lamp-light frequent view’d with draggled tail, 
Semstress, or milliner, or serving maid. _ 
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But he more blest who waits the postman’s knock, 
Prompt to decypher hieroglyphic scrawls, 
In lovely characters by his fair one sent, . 
Cupid entangling every mazy line, 
Till forth he flies to know her sweet intent, 
When haply met, they interchange soft looks, 
Vow, ere they part, eternal constancy, 
‘Nor dream a fortnight is its longest date. 
And trav’lling farther on life’s thorny road, 
Behold the married man—vagaries gone, 
And all the pride of youthful folly spent, 
Hair breadth escapes, and quarrels nightly pick’d, 
Justicial admonitions, sly intrigues, 
Lanterns despoiled, and sentry-box laid flat, 
And hobbling vet’ran jn the kennel roll’d, 
All vanish’d like “ the whistling of a name,” 
He sits him down the hafifiiest man on earth ; 
Ten thousand cares all dancing in his brain, 
Blest with a tender, loving, scolding wife, 
Five children here—there fifty debts unpadd, 
Duns, doctors, education, masters, books, 
Taxes and petticoats, and tailor’s bills, 
And all the plagues they call “ domestic sweets.” 
At times returning to his homely fare, 
In fancy dwelling o’er a savory chop, 
With pickles drest, and serv’d on cleanly plate, 
Amaz’d he sees his house involv’d in smoke, 
From gaping copper, raised in murky clouds; 
He hurries on in search of babes and wife, 
And hears her warbling ditties at a tub, 
Jmmers’d in froth, the deity of suds. 
In vain his stomach cries for eatables ; 
Steam’d out, and dripping like an unwrung sheet, 
He hies him to some alehouse fire to dry. 

Yet are there pleasures in the married state, 
And I the last that would decry their worth, 
Though clouded, yet at least superior deem’d 
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To uniform and tasteless celibacy ; ! 
Where the few “ virtues walk their narrow round,” 
Worthless without the sanction of the fair. 

How luckless he who loiters by the stream 
Till the best chance of pleasure is gone by, 
And his frail bark sinks in the rushy flood. 


—— 


TO A LADY FEARFUL OF THUNDER. 


Say, whence this sudden chill, my fair, 
When thunder rattles through the air? 
Why quits your blood cach distant part, 
And hastes to guard the laboring heart ? 
The flash that strikes the villain dead, 
Is taught to spare the guiltless head ; 
Or, should by this the virtuous die, 
’T were but on lightning’s wings to fly, 
And gain with greater speed the sky. 
EPIGRAM FROM MARTIAL. 
AN EQUAL COUPLE. 
*T1s odd this pair can ne’er agree, 
Although so EquAE in their lives: 
The very worst of husbands he, 
And she the very worst of wives. 





MONTHLY MISCELLANY, 
OF LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, REMARKABLE INCIDENTS, 
OBITUARY NOTICES, &c. &c. 


a ) Ga ~ 


FOREIGN. 


Rexicious ELEcTIONEERIRG. On Tuesday last, the elec- 
tioneering for the perpetual curacy of Bilston, void by the 
death of Rev. Mr. Best, commenced, when no less than five can- 
didates started. The struggle isa very severe one, and has 
been attended with all the disgraceful scenes familiar to 
those conversant with electioneering. Open houses—colors 
-—processions—broken heads and limbs, haye marked the 
course of proceedings during each succeeding day; one of 


the partics having pogsessed itself of the colors belonging to 
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the former corps of volunteers, a very severe engagement en- 
sued, in which they were taken and retaken. ‘Three of the 
candidates retired early from the contest; the remaining two 
pursued it with unabating ardor, till Thursday evening, when 
the following enumeration of votes was published : 
STATE OF THE POLL. 

Leigh - - - 856 Robinson - - 125 withdrawn. 
Pearson - - 607 Crocket - - 9 do. 

Slatter - - 3. do. 

Majority in favor of Leigh, 249. 

The favorite candidate, in consequence, published an ad- 
dress of thanks to his congregation in the usual form of elec- 
tion addresses, full of gratitude and fair speeches. Yesterday, 
being Good Friday, the rival parties agreed upon a truce, 
and it is expected this disgraceful spectacle will terminate in 
favor of Mr. Leigh, in the course of this day. 

: | Birmingham Chronicle. 


Dr. Reses’s New Cyciorpepia. The editor and propri- 
etors have lately announced that this valuable work will be 
completed in three years, forming thirty-six volumes, twenty- 
four of which are already published. 


WattTer Scott. We are desired by the publishers to 
state the following comparative sale of Rokeby and the Lady 
of the Lake : 

Sold of the Lady of the Lake, in nearly four months, (June 
2, to Sept. 22, 1810.) 





2000 quarto, at £2 2s. - . - £4200 
6000 octavo at 12s. - ~ - $600 
8000 £7800 


Sold of Rokeby in three months, (Jan. 14, to April 14, 
1813.) 
3000 quarto, at £2 2s. (less, 120 remaining) £6048 
5000 octavo at 14s. - - ~ - 3500 
8000 £9548 
This demand is perfectly unexampled, and evines the in- 
creasing popularity of this favorite poet. 


An IRisH ESTATE has lately been advertised in a Cork 
newspaper, with temptations to a purchaser of no ordinary 
kind. It consists of two villages, the future prospects of 
which are set forth by stating that one of them is let for nine 
hundred years, and the other on a lease forever / on the ex- 
piration of which terms, both the said villages will be capable 
of great improvement. 
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Tue AtTrorney anp Apotnecary. As two of these 
gentlemen were sitting together in a public house, the doctor 
began to reproach the attorney with the number of strange 
words which the law indulged in, viz. “ Habeas Corpus, 
fieri facias,” &c. &c. and amongst others, asked how, or what 
was meant by the words “ Docking an entail ?” “ Why doc- 
tor,” replied the attorney, “it is doing what-you will not do 
with your patients—it is—suffering a recovery.” 


Tue Cossack. The Cossack and a Russian officer, who 
arrived in London on Friday last, made their appearance yes- 
terday in the city, agreeable to notice given in some of the 
papers. They met the Lord Mayor at the mansion house, 
and after passing through Lioyd’s, they were stationed in the 
balcony, looking into the Exchange. The Cossack’s spear 
was ten feet long, and it was said, that he had killed thirty- 
seven Frenchmen with it. 

On Tuesday the Cossack went to Banscombe’s Lottery of- 
fice, where he purchased several tickets. The crowd gath- 
ered immediately on his alighting to such an immensity, and 
so eager were ali descriptions of persons to gain a sight of 
him and shake hands, that the coach door was actually torn 
from its hinges. 


Antiquiry Last week some men employed in moving 
eround for the purpose of forming a road near Fair-mile 
Bottom, Arundel, discovered an entire Roman sepulchral 
urn, containing the ashes of a human body, and two jibuw/e, or 
fastenings, used for the toga, or cloak, and a small brass coin 
of the emperor M. Aurelius Carus. 


Lirz Preserver. On Tuesday an experiment was made 
of a newly inyented Life-Preserver, in cases of shipwreck on 
a lee-shore. Two men with the covering on, threw them- 
selves into the sea from the Admiral’s tender stationed off 
the Platform battery, Portsmouth, and were floated upon the 
surface of the stream to the Old Salley Port. The experi- 
ment was made in the presence of Sir Richard Bickerton, 
Admiral Hargood, and a great number of officers, who were 
the raost competent judges of its title ; and the general im- 
pression was in favor of its great utility. The invention is 
in the form of a common seaman’s mattras, and it is sO sim- 
ply and effectively constructed, that it requires only one man 
to adjust it on the body, and will preserve every part of the 
person from injury, by striking against pieces of wreck, 
rocks, &c. The buoyant principle of it is indisputable, being 
a preparation of cork, and which by its long continuance in 
the water, becomes the more buoyant. 
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A GANG OF TWENTY-THREE THIEVES were last month 
tried and convicted at the Court of Assizes in Paris. Many 
of them are said to have been singularly dexterous in their 
predatory avocations, requiring only a hook at the end of a 
long cord to scale the highest wall. One named Deizieye, 
by making use of his hands and feet only, could climb to tie 
second and third stories of a house, and descend again -with 
great expedition. Their dexterity increased with their au- 
dacity ; scarcely any house in Paris was safe from their de- 
predations ; when disturbed they escaped out of the windows, 
and when unmolested, they penetrated to the bed-chambers, 
and, without disturbing those asleep, took off their rings and 
necklaces. Their depredations had been carried on near 
three years, during which time they had never committed 
murder. On the trial they said that they were forbidden this 
crime by the rules of their association—Their sentence was 
imprisonment for a number of years, and for life. 


—— + oe 


DOMESTIC. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


An Appeal to the Nations of Europe agsinst the continent- 
al system, published at Stockholm, by authority of Bernadotte, 
in March, 1813. By Madame de Stael Holstein. Boston, 
S. H. Parker. 

The Life of the late General William Eaton; several 
years an officer in the United States’ army, Consul at the re- 
eency of Tunis on the coast of Barbary, and commander of 
the Christian and other forces that marched from Egypt 
though the desert of Barca, in 1805, and conquered the city 
of Dern, which led to the treaty of peace between the United 
States and the regency of Tripoli: principally collected from 


his correspondence and other manuscripts. Brookfield, Is. 
Merriam. 


DIED, 


In Virginia, Ralph Bresken, Esq. late speaker of the house 
of Assembly. 

In Springfield, Mrs. Nancy Dickman, 44, wife of the editor 
of the Hampden Federalist. Mr. George Wright, 87. 
His descendants were 16 children, 70 grand children, 75 
great grand children. 

In Boston harbor, drowned, by the upsetting of a boat, 
sargeant Joseph L. Howe, corporal. Shadrach Briggs, privates 
Gregory, Winchester, Rice, French, Ramsay, Nutten and 
Howe, soldiers on Fort Independence. The bodies were 
taken up and interred with military honors. 
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In Boston, Mr. Abraham Adams, 23. His death was oc- 
casioned by the vapor, in descending a well. 

{n Windsor, Vt. Joun H. Parmer, Esq. aged 34, a private 
soldierinthe U.S. Army. Mr. P. was born at Framingham, 
Mass. and was educated to the profession of the law, under 
the Hon. Royal Tyler, chief justice of the state of Vermont. 
He possessed by nature a brilliant fancy, genius and talents, 
and from education derived a well cultivated taste, and litera- 
ry acquirements, which might have done honor to the pos- 
sessor. With such accomplishments he could not fail of 
procuring friends ; and it may truly be said that he had not 
an enemy on earth, except his own frailty—a want of resolu- 
tion to resist the allurements of vice. The Federal Galaxy, 
printed some years since at Brattleborough, and the armer’s 
Museum, at Walpole, have frequently been decorated with 
the effusions of his glowing imagination; and many of his 
fugitive essays, in prose and verse, have been copied into 
most of the literary journals in the United States 
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Correspondence. 


A Portrait of CommMoporeE RoGERs is in the hands of the 
engraver, and will shortly be comfileted. Also a head of the 
late Gren. LINGAN. 

Our poetical department for this month bears only exotics 
Our readers as well as ourselves have to regret the absence 
of our friend “ ORLANDO,” who so oft has given a charm to 
our fages; he is nowin England: But where is “ M. W. 2” 
He was not wont to neglect us for so long atime: And where 
can “ ALPHESIBOEUS’ have wandered, that we hear not the 
mellifluous notes of his enchanting lyre ? 

“ SECULARIUS” is advised to read our motto. 

We feel a degree of self approbation, that so many of oui 
original and selected trifles are thought, by the Editor of the 
Boston Gazerrr, worthy ofa place ut the head of his col- 
umns. We only wish that he would in future set our “ mark 


wfouchem.” 


Exratum. In the last number, page 159, motto, in a few 
copies, for “ calebre,” read “ latebra.” 
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When as the midnight watch I keep, 
1 view the sparkling sea ; 
W hile round my messmates careless sleep, 
I fondly think on thee ; 
Remembrance paints the last adieu, 
When Mary wept, and cried, Be true. 


» a 
Tho’ I be distant as the pole, 


Tho’ furious tempests foam, 

Tho’ billows mount, tho’ thunders rell, 
No distance, time, or storm, 

‘The scene can banish from my view, 

When Mary wept, and cried, Be trye- 
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Oft up the shrouds my steps are borne, 
I take my airy stand, 
And oft my longing eyes I turn, 
And look in yain for land : 
Dejected I rejoin the crew, 
And fondly hope my Mary’s true. 
5. 
Come then, ye briskly pleasing gales, 
For once auspicious prove ; 
Come, swell the bosoms of my sails, 
And wait me to my love: 
Moor’d in her arms, to toils, adicu, 
Rf still I find my Mary’s true 
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